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Readers’ Club Selection: 


Alexander Mackenzie: Clear Grit 


A biography by Dale C. Thomson 
Reviewed by Arnold Edinborough 


Dale C. Thomson was Prime Minister St. Laurent’s Secre- 
tary from 1953 to 1958. At present he is Assistant Professor 
of Political Science at the University of Montreal. Arnold 
Edinborough’s review of Dr. Thomson’s book is printed here 
with the kind permission of Saturday Night. 


Alexander Mackenzie, the Liberal who toppled Sir John A. Mac- 
donald’s Tory government in 1873, was a man of such upright character 
that when his friends poured into his house in Ottawa to celebrate his silver 
anniversary he made his wife re-wrap all the gifts and give them back lest 
he be accused of accepting favours. And when his own administration was 
charged with corruption one old lady, not wishing to believe the rumours, 
said to him: “We don’t expect much from John A. as you know, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, but you are a Christian man.” 


But the strict Baptist morality which kept Liberal contractors out of 
the public trough even when a Liberal government was in power also sound- 
ed the knell of that government. After five years of honest, frugal, determined 
work his government was defeated at the polls. As one wag put it, the 
country preferred Macdonald drunk to Mackenzie sober. 


Mackenzie’s life was all of a piece. A God-fearing, hardworking stone- 
mason, he came to Canada at the age of twenty—his only capital his stone- 
cutting tools, a few pounds in his pocket and a box of books which he had 
read diligently every day_on shipboard in his determination to make up his 
lack of formal education. His first five years were spent in the Kingston 
area where he helped to build Fort Henry and also got his first taste of 
politics, since Kingston was then the capital of Canada. Then came the trek 
westward to Sarnia where he was joined by his mother and the rest of the 
family. 


From then on he went from strength to strength building up an im- 
portant contracting business before he went full time into politics and 
eventually, in 1873, became Prime Minister. He worked hard, he did not 
smoke, was a total abstainer; he was so severe in his business and political 
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practice that, in an age of graft, he was never even implicated (except, 
untruthfully, by his opponents) in a shady transaction. 


Such a man is difficult to live with, harder to work for and even more 
uncompromising to write about. Yet in Alexander Mackenzie: Clear Grit 
Dale Thomson has achieved an excellent blend of political history, personal 
biography and family anecdote. The emphasis is on the political side, as 
one might expect from a writer who himself spent five years as secretary to 
a Canadian Prime Minister. But it is in an area where Sir John A. Mac- 
donald’s side has been brilliantly told already by Donald Creighton and 
where there has before been little solid Mackenzie research. Mr. Thomson 
has now been able to consult a great deal of new material from the family 
correspondence of the Mackenzies as well as the letters in the Public Arch- 
ives; he has also been able to consult the Earl of Dufferin’s newly released 
papers—he was the very lively Governor General at the time of Mackenzie’s 
Premiership—and he has had the benefit of consulting the important papers 
of George Brown, Mackenzie’s closest political friend, now being written 
up by Professor J. M. S. Careless of the University of Toronto. 


But Clear Grit is not just a carefully researched political history, im- 
portant as that aspect of the book is. It is also a case history of a man 
who dedicates himself to the service of his country. At the height of his 
involvement as Prime Minister he was so long away from his family in 
Sarnia that one of his grandchildren was three years old before she ever 
set eyes on him. ; 


Towards the end of his life, the press of public business brought 
frequently recurring attacks of dysentry and he finished his days on the 
Opposition benches semi-paralysed, not able to speak for longer than 
two or three sentences together. 


Of this man, so dedicated, so upright and so frugal, Thomson man- 
ages to make a believable human being whose exertions in the public 
interest are made through a sense of duty towards, and a deep love for, 
his adopted country. Apart, therefore, from being an essential book for 
the politically or historically minded, Alexander Mackenzie: Clear Grit is 
a stirring, even moving account of what the nineteenth century Scotch im- 
migrant could and often did do. It explains why, if we have an Establish- 
ment in this country, it is composed of third-generation Scotch Presby- 
terians. That alone is enough to recommend it heartily. 


ALEXANDER MACKENZIE: CLEAR GRIT is published by The Macmillan Company of Cana- 
da Limited. It has 436 pages and includes references, appendix, bibliography and 


index. Text is illustrated with photographs and reproductions of contemporary car- 
toons. Book design is by Leslie Smart. Alexander Mackenzie: Clear Grit is published 
at $6.75. Readers’ Club members’ price is $5.25. 














A DUAL ALTERNATE SELECTION: This month the Readers’ Club is pleased to 
invite members to select two small, highly individual volumes of poetry by Ralph 
Gustafson. 


RIVERS AMONG ROCKS 
and 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN POEMS 


Two volumes of poetry by Ralph Gustafson 
Reviewed by John Robert Colombo 


If, five years ago, you had a bundle of poems and were casting about 
for a publisher, you would probably have had difficulty finding one. Even 
if you had found someone who was willing to publish your work, it would 
have been promoted in a half-hearted manner. Your book would have 
sold at best a few hundred copies and its appearance would have left a 
great deal to be desired. 


Happily the situation has changed. Almost over night Canadian 
poetry has become a going concern. Publishers are leaning over back- 
wards to promote new poetry and they are willing to undergo the expense 
of packaging it in attractive and often arresting formats. Now there is the 
danger that too many volumes will be published and that too many of 
these will be over-designed. 


Ralph Gustafson is one of the first Canadian poets to benefit from 
this new-found embarrassment of riches. Two volumes of his poetry have 
appeared in the last six months, issued by different publishers in vastly 
different formats. The larger of the two is Gustafson’s selected poems 
Rivers Among Rocks; the earlier, his Rocky Mountain Poems. 


Both volumes are unusually attractive but in surprisingly different 
ways. Rivers Among Rocks is a brilliant showpiece of the bookmaker’s 
craft. It offers two-color printing throughout and in addition McClelland 
& Stewart had their designer, Frank Newfeld, execute striking illustrations 
to act as sectional dividers and the basis of an amazing eight-page frontis- 
piece. (The last page of the book tells us that Mr. Newfeld chose Pilgrim 
and Michelangelo types for the text and display faces). 


Rocky Mountain Poems has illustration too, but four Vancouver 
artists tried their hands at these and hence they lack an accumulative 
effect. However, the semi-commercial, semi-private Klanak Press made 
a deliberate and successful attempt to match the mood of Gustafson’s 
poems with the design of the book. (The designer is Ben Lim and we 
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learn from the printer’s note that he decided to use Caslon and Basker- 
ville types). 

The poetry in both volumes is highly competent, intelligent without 
being intellectual, and warmly emotional without becoming involved. Ralph 
Gustafson, who is now fifty-two and living in New York City, has appeared 
in all Canadian poetry magazines and anthologies. He has been widely 
published in the United States, has published three volumes of poetry and 
one collection of short stories; three years ago he edited The Penguin Book 
of Canadian Verse. 


More than any other Canadian poet, Ralph Gustafson’s poetry resem- 
bles that of the Roman poet Horace. The classical scholar W. Y. Sellars 
noted that Horace’s style depended on terseness, sobriety and a literalness 
of diction. Consider Gustafson’s “A Pertinence: On Reading Henry 
Vaughan, in the Evening”: 


Death’s far from me, in 
My thoughts, why should I 
Let supper burn, reach 
For smoke nervously? 


I am attuned long since 
To fiery sundials here, 
Cheeks, scythes, grasses, 
Winged chariots near . . . 


Terse, sober, literal — with only an intimation of stoicism. The Roman 
virtues of economy and precision, leading to an abruptness of thought, are 
shown in “Her Arm a Flame”: 


This is an exigent time. 
Helen’s pillow 

Was easy, Shelley 
Toppled to his tomb 
Down the green wave, 
Wolfe’s exit 

Less than Elegy. 


Finally Horace’s contentment, his epicurean moderate desire for excess and 
his craftsmanly polish can be seen in the opening lines of Gustafson’s son- 
net, “On Such a Wet and Blustery Night”: 


On such a wet and blustery night as this 

May each man have his flame and house and food, 
From pain his freedom now, as Mercy is, 

And in his natural thought to count his good. 


The sonnet continues with the image of blind Lear surrounded by an in- 
hospitable nature which refuses to yield to reason or rhyme. 


The above quotations are taken from Rivers Among Rocks, but corres- 
ponding ones could be taken from the poems in Rocky Mountain Poems. 
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Syntactically Gustafson’s most recent poems have the same quality that his 
early ones have, but as far as content is concerned they have at least one 
novel feature. The eighteen poems in Rocky Mountain Poems are separate 
views or snapshots of the Rocky Mountains taken from as many different 
angles and exposures. They are, in a sense, part of a longer poem, an epic. 
They stand together when placed together but they readily separate into 
autonomous parts. 


It is fascinating to watch Gustafson’s talent for exposing the sparse, 
nervous and detached image tackle such a monumental theme as the 
Canadian Rockies. He does it in a novel way, as in “At Moraine Lake”: 


My mind leads on from flowers: 
Plantagenet’s a plant. Emotion 
Is instructed from itself. 
I bend here in the dark and get 
More fire up, as I shift the birch 
The flames break out. Symbols will do, 
The cry of “myth” here in Canada 
Is a linguistic lack. Myths 
Lie about us in our infancy. 
Take her of the foam somewhere where 
It’s warmer. Look, I am occupied with 
The irrevocable decisions of the ants. 


In the large, Gustafson sees the small. He fastens onto details and 
jumps from one to another like a mountaineer, and he salvages his quarry 
like a miner. When viewing the mountains from a distance, his lines increase 
a bit in length and his images change from the metaphysical to the natural, 
but not for long. What he discovers at each turn is poetry, a distinctively 
human product which must be continually related to the individual in as 
direct a manner as possible. Gustafson had this in mind when he wrote the 
last lines of his poem “The Disquisition”: 


Wherefore no person lives 
Until he is alive: 

No poetry’s in the head; 

As none is written until read. 


RIVERS AMONG ROCKS is published by McClelland & Stewart Limited. It includes forty- 
three poems and has eighty pages, including an eight-page frontispiece. Design and il- 
lustrations by Frank Newfeld. Paperbound. Rivers among Rocks is published at $1.50. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN POEMS is published by Klanak Press. It includes eighteen poems on 
thirty-six pages. Illustrated with lino cuts by Harvey Sedlack, Ben Lim, Charles Mayrs and 


Norman Takeuchi. Design by Ben Lim. Paperbound. Rocky Mountain Poems is published 
at $1.75. 


Combined Dual Selection price of both books for Readers’ Club members is $2.55. 
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VIEWS: CANCULT 


This month, we are turning Views over completely to Robert Fulford 
whose comments on “Cancult” represent a view of Canadian literature and 
Canadian culture which is rarely found in these pages. Mr. Fulford’s article 
originally appeared in the Toronto Daily Star on January 19, 1961; it is reprint- 


ed here by permission. 


Dwight MacDonald, the New York 
journalist and critic, recently tried to iso- 
late mass culture and middlebrow culture 
by giving them the distinctive Orwellian 
names, “Masscult” and “Midcult”. In 
Canada we are all acquainted with a third 
force, peculiarly our own. It permeates 
our literature, our art community, our 
theatre. It can be usefully named “Can- 
cult”. 

Cancult is not hard to spot but it’s im- 
possible to kill. It is a Canadian cultural 
process by which literature and art are 
demoted to the status of a crutch for 
Canadian nationalism. It is a process 
which makes culture into an artificial his- 
torical event, a part of an unending quest 
for Canadian identity. 

Under the unwritten rules of Cancult, 
a dramatic festival like Stratford is not 
an essay in theatrical art but “a distinctive 
contribution to Canadian culture.” Thus 
Stratford is assessed not as Shakespeare, 
which it is, but as a contribution to nation- 
hood, which it is not. 

Similarly, a book of stories by Morley 
Callaghan is “a significant part of Cana- 
dian literature,” but not a part of litera- 
ture, which is what it is. In the same pro- 
cess a mural by Harold Town becomes 
“a part of our heritage” before anyone 
notices that it is art. 

A Cancult person is one who is inter- 
ested not in art but in “Canadian art”. 
Sometimes such a person will say “I col- 
lect Canadian art,” or “We should take 
more interest in Canadian art.” Other art 
is thus put in its proper, secondary place. 

In the same way, a Cancult person 
reads Canadian books out of an obscure 
sense of duty; he believes that true Cana- 
dian citizenship will elude him if he fails 
to do so. He may well read The Tama- 
rack Review, though he takes no notice 
of English or American literary maga- 
zines. He has read Mordecai Richler’s 
novels, but so far he has not heard of 
Richler’s American contemporaries. The 


reason he reads Brian Moore is that Brian 
Moore used to live in Montreal. 

If the Cancult person is a publisher he 
will publish Canadian poetry, though he 
could not give you the names of a dozen 
non-Canadian poets. He is not interested 
in poetry—only in Canadian poetry, 
which is a different thing. 

He regards cultural institutions in the 
same way that the Massey Commission 
regarded them: not as cultural institutions 
but as contributions to Canadianism. 
Thus the CBC is not judged on the quality 
of its dramatic productions or on the 
music it performs. It is judged on its con- 
tribution to Canadian unity. All other 
considerations are secondary. 

Similarly, the Canada Council cannot 
simply support the painting of pictures 
and the writing of novels. Rather, it must 
support them in such a way as to en- 
courage Canadian culture—not just cul- 
ture. 

Cancult exacts a price. The price is 
anti-Americanism—or, as some anti- 
American Canadians say, “pro-Canadian- 
ism.” 

Most countries can support the arts 
through government simply because the 
arts are good things to have around and 
don’t pay for themselves. Not Canada. 
Cancult demands that we justify the tax 
money used on the CBC, the Film Board 
and the Canada Council by saying that it 
prevents something from happening. 

That something is the further spread of 
American culture in Canada. In the ser- 
vice of this cause, Cancult enlists singers 
and playwrights, panelists and dancers, 
musicians—and critics. 

Cancult is what makes us do the right 
thing for the wrong reason. 

Essentially, Cancult—while seeming to 
support culture—is anti-cultural; in fact, 
Philistine. It is Philistine because it holds 
that in a contest between art and national- 
ism, nationalism is more important. 
That’s Cancult. 





TO MEMBERS... 


who are interested in collecting books at no cost to themselves. For each new 
member you introduce to the Club you will receive a book credit of $3.00 (this repre- 
sents the Club’s advertising appropriation for each new member — and we'd rather 
see the benefits go to members than to outsiders). Extra copies of The Canadian 
Reader and handy enrolment cards are available for you to give to your friends. 
Reader’s Club enrolment folders are also available; perhaps you might wish to slip 
these into some of your own letters. Or we will gladly send information on the Club 
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to persons whose names and addresses you give us. 


AND TO NON-MEMBERS... 


who may wish to enrol in the Club. All you have to do is to pick one or more 
books described or listed in this issue of The Canadian Reader as your first selection i 
—and then pick another as your free Membership Gift Book. The only restriction is : 
that the price of a Membership Gift Book must not exceed $7.00. When you've ' 
chosen your books, drop a line to Memberships, Readers’ Club of Canada Ltd., Box 
507, Station F, Toronto 5, Ontario. The Club offers its members the best of new and 
recent Canadian books at prices well below retail levels. Members receive The Cana- H 
dian Reader free of charge every month. You need not buy any specified minimum 
number of books through the Club to maintain your membership; your only regular M 
obligation is to return a card to the Club with your instructions in those months when 


you want some book other than the Selection or when you want no book at all. 


AND REVIEWS 


Margaret Laurence is a Vancouver 
writer whose travels with her engineer 
husband have made her familiar with and 
sensitive to the dramatic changes taking 
place in Africa. She interprets these 
changes in This Side Jordan (McClelland 
& Stewart, cloth $4.00, paper $2.50), her 
first novel. Her story is set in Accra, the 
Gold Coast, a few months before that 
colony became independent Ghana, and 
her theme is the inevitability of conflict 
between white and black in the emerging 
colonies. Nathaniel Amegbe is a _half- 
educated African school teacher who is 
torn between tribal and modern society 
and who is inevitably wracked by fear 
and insecurity. He is the central figure, 
but the novel is peopled by a number of 
other characters who appear simultan- 
eously as individuals and as symbols. 
There are decaying, hate-filled English- 
men and dynamic, sympathetic English- 
men. There are taboo-ridden, primitive 
natives and educated, emancipated na- 
tives. 





Nathaniel Amegbe and all these people 
mix together in a society which is chang- 
ing so rapidly that very few of its mem- 
bers ever act with any certainty of the 
consequences. The result—inevitably—is 
a series of misunderstandings which lead 
to potential and overt violence. In the 
end the theme of the solidarity of human 
life, symbolized a little too patly by the 
simultaneous births of white and black 
babies to the wives of the principal char- 
acters, provides a note of hope for the 
future of the new Africa. This is not a 
great novel—it creaks noticeably in spots 
—but Mrs. Laurence shares with the read- 
er her insights into the motivations of 
men in a fascinating and highly important 
society. 
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Few brouhahas in Canadian public life 
have been as baffling to the layman as the 
recent public attack by twenty-nine aca- 
demic economists on the policies and per- 
son of James Coyne, Governor of the 
Bank of Canada. 





The economists’ assault was launched 
with the now-famous letter to Donald 
Fleming which asked that “steps should 
be taken to alter the management of the 
Bank of Canada.” The letter itself gave 
no reasoned grounds for its startling de- 
mand. Immediately, pundits of all per- 
suasions attempted to explain to the pub- 
lic what the dispute was all about. This 
didn’t help much. 


Now, however, light has been shed by 
the publication of a little book called The 
Economists Versus the Bank of Canada 
(Ryerson Press, paperbound $1.50). Writ- 
ten by H. Scott Gordon, one of the signa- 
tories of the original letter, this is really a 
longish pamphlet. It reads with a polemi- 
cal vigour reminiscent of a tradition of 
political pamphleteering which we 
thought died out many years ago. 


Professor Gordon’s attack on Mr. 
Coyne is well organized and many-sided. 
It tends occasionally to frenzy, but the 
main arguments emerge clearly. The 
economists object to the freedom with 
which the Bank of Canada can manipu- 
late the Canadian economy regardless of 
the wishes of the government. They be- 
lieve that Mr. Coyne’s tight money policy 
has led us into a recession and may yet 
produce a depression. They believe that 
Mr. Coyne is a bad theoretical economist. 


While the case is well stated, it remains 
difficult for the fairminded layman to 
take sides. Economic theorists are almost 
as quarrelsome a group as psychologists 
and they have traditionally been ever 
ready to denounce one another; knowing 
this it is hard for the layman to pillory 
Mr. Coyne just because he is not as 
thorough-going a Keynesian as Professor 
Gordon and his colleagues. Also, Profes- 
sor Gordon’s attack gives the impression 
that all of our economic troubles should 
be laid on Mr. Coyne’s doorstep; the im- 
portance of national and international 
factors over which the Bank of Canada 
has no control is minimized. 

Thus, few intelligent readers will be 
completely convinced that Mr. Coyne is 
really Satan in disguise. But anyone would 
do well to look at this little book; it only 
tells half the story—but it is an important 


story. 
ok * * 


For some time now, there has been a 
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shortage of good, humourous writing in 
Canada. Each new writer showing traces 
of talent in this direction has been hailed 
as “the new Stephen Leacock.” His first 
work has usually sold out. In most cases, 
a second book has neither appeared nor 
sold. Norman Ward, the latest in this 
long line, has yet to produce his second 
humorous work. But on the strength of 
his first, Mice in the Beer (Longmans, 
Green, $4.50), we'll look for many more. 


From irony to rambling jest, from 
education to space travel, Ward’s decep- 
tively casual technique skims along the 
surface . . . but not quite. Each line re- 
quires re-examination; then nuance and 
shading become clear. In fact, this book 
can be read twice—something not often 
true of humorous writing. 


It would be easy to compare Ward to 
Leacock, for there are many similarities. 
Ward is an economist, as was Leacock, 
and both have written more substantial 
books on Political Economy. In both 
cases, lighter writing is and was a hobby, 
a means of collecting the froth from life 
and proving that, distilled, it becomes an 
essence of another kind. 


But there are great differences too. 
Ward is more subtle than Leacock and 
seldom drives his point home as force- 
fully. Here he resembles Thurber. His 
style is also a good deal less even and his 
work lacks the polish of the Sage of 
Brewery Bay. 


For all this, Mice in the Beer is a most 
entertaining little book. It contains 
forty-five short sketches on _ subjects 
ranging from income tax to cemetery 
salesmen, from Christmas in Ottawa to 
pigs. Perhaps more important to the 
reader who enjoys humour now and 
then, it promises to be the forerunner of 
some highly amusing books by Canada’s 
newest Leacock. 


* BS of 


Wilder Penfield is one of the most illus- 
trious living Canadians. Professionally a 
neurologist and neurosurgeon working on 
the frontiers of medical science, Dr. Pen- 
field is also celebrated as a speaker and 
writer; unexpectedly, he writes novels. 

In The Torch (Little, Brown, $5.00) Dr. 
Penfield combines vocation and avocation 
by telling the story of a medical man. This 








is a novel based on the life of Hippoc- 
rates, the father of medicine. 


The setting is the island of Cos to which 
Hippocrates has returned to open a 
school-cum-hospital after establishing his 
reputation in the service of the King of 
Macedon. The time is the Age of Pericles. 
Dr. Penfield has done his research 
thoroughly—Notes at the end of the novel 
reveal just how thoroughly—and he has 
created both the physical and the intellec- 
tual environment for his story with great 
clarity and fidelity. 


There is a conventional sort of plot, of 
course, complete with love story, crime 
and adventure, but for most readers the 
source of interest will be the author’s 


fascinating re-creation of the thought pro- 
cesses of Hippocrates. We see the work- 
ings of a competent, compassionate medi- 
cal mind groping towards modern truths 
about health and disease and doing so 
without the aid of instruments or accumu- 
lated scientific knowledge. The theories 
of Hippocrates would seem implausible 
indeed if they were not authenticated by 
his writings. 

Unfortunately, neither Hippocrates nor 
the lesser figures in this novel come alive 
as people. The invented plot is compe- 
tently handled; the Aegean environment 
is skillfully evoked; Hippocrates appears 
as an unmistakable intellectual giant. But 
the author, ultimately, fails to breathe 
the breath of life into his people. 


PAST SELECTIONS 


Past Selections of the Readers’ Club remain available to Club members at 
special members’ Prices. Members may order any of these books in place of or in 
addition to this month’s Selection or Alternate. 

The Club will also supply members with any other book in print at regular 


retail prices—no charge for postage. 


FICTION 
THE NYLON PIRATES. Nicholas Monsarrat’s tale of modern piracy on a luxury 
cruise ship. Published at $4.25. Member's price $3.30. 


THE LUCK OF GINGER COFFEY. Brian Moore’s poignant story of an Irish 
immigrant’s battle against self-deception in alien Montreal. Published at $4.00. 


Member’s price $3.15. 


WHERE THE HIGH WINDS BLOW. David Walker’s large-scale novel about a 
twentieth-century Canadian tycoon. Published at $3.95. Member’s price $3.15. 

MAD SHADOWS. Marie-Claire Blais’ macabre novel of corruption and death. 
Published at $3.50. Members’ price $2.75. 

TAY JOHN. Howard O’Hagan’s haunting novel of conflict between nature and 
civilization in the Rockies. Published at $4.95. Member’s price $3.95. 

ARCADIAN ADVENTURES WITH THE IDLE RICH by Stephen Leacock, THE 
TIN FLUTE by Gabrielle Roy, AS FOR ME AND MY HOUSE by Sinclair 
Ross, OVER PRAIRIE TRAILS by Frederick Philip Grove and SUCH IS MY 
BELOVED by Morley Callaghan. Five distinguished New Canadian Library 
paperbacks. Published at $1.00 each. Member’s price is $4.00 for all five 
books. 

CANADIAN SHORT STORIES, edited by Robert Weaver. Twenty-seven carefully 
selected Canadian short stories in the Oxford World’s Classics series. This book 
is remarkable value for the reading dollar. Introduction by Robert Weaver. 
Published at $1.75. Member's price $1.40. 
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MORLEY CALLAGHAN’S STORIES. Fifty-seven dramatic and wise stories by 
Canada’s master literary craftsman. Published at $4.95. Member’s price $3.95. 

THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ. Mordecai Richler’s powerful 
novel about a Jewish boy from the Montreal slums who dreamed of owning 
land. Published at $3.75. Member’s price $2.95. 

THE SHIP THAT DIED OF SHAME AND OTHER STORIES by Nicholas Mon- 
sarrat. The best stories about men, women and ships by a master storyteller. 
Published at $3.50. Member’s price $2.75. 


HISTORY 


ORDEAL BY ICE. Original accounts of true adventure in the conquest of the North 
by sea, skillfully edited by Farley Mowat. Published at $6.00. Member’s price 
$4.75. 

THE SOCIAL CREDIT MOVEMENT IN ALBERTA. The phenomenal rise of 
Social Credit in the Hungry Thirties is described and analysed by Professor 
John A. Irving. Published at $6.00. Member’s price $4.75. 

KLONDIKE CATTLE DRIVE. Norman Lee’s good-humoured journal of his epic 
attempt to drive a herd of cattle to the Klondike. Charmingly illustrated, 
beautifully produced. Published at $3.95. Member’s price $3.00. 

CANADIANS IN THE MAKING. A. R. M. Lower’s disturbing analysis of our 
civilization and how it got to be that way. Published at $8.50. Members’ price 
$6.50. 

FRONTENAC, THE COURTIER GOVERNOR by W. J. Eccles. A masterful de- 
bunking of one of Canada’s historical heroes. Published at $6.50. Member's 
price $4.95. 


THE ARTS 


A VOICE FROM THE ATTIC. Robertson Davies’ comments on books, people and 
other sacred cows are witty and wise. Published at $5.00. Members’ price $3.95. 

CANADA’S STORY IN SONG. Edith Fowke, Alan Mills and Helmut Blume present 
a delightful song-history of Canada. Published at $5.00. Members’ price $3.95. 

LOOKING AT ARCHITECTURE IN CANADA. Alan Gowans describes and 
evaluates our architectural heritage. Published at $7.95. Member’s price $5.95. 

ESKIMO by Edmund Carpenter, Frederick Varley, Robert Flaherty. Words and 
pictures combine to convey a sense of the Eskimo’s view of the world and of 
himself. Published at $4.95. Member's price $3.95. 

FORM IN MUSIC. On two LP records, Helmut Blume describes and demonstrates 
the structure of music. Price $7.95 includes shipping. 


PORTRAITS OF GREATNESS by Yousuf Karsh. Incomparable portraits by a 
great photographer, flawlessly reproduced. Published at $20.00. Member's 
price $14.95. 


ROSES FOR CANADIAN GARDENS by Roscoe A. Fillmore. The first book to 
tell you all you need to know (and then some) about growing roses in the 
Canadian climate. Published at $6.00. Member’s price $4.75. 


CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS 


MACLEAN’S CANADA edited by Leslie F. Hannon. A sumptuous collection in 
words and pictures of the best from Maclean’s Magazine. Published at $8.50. 
Member’s price $6.50. 

THE POLITICS OF EDUCATION. Frank MacKinnon’s explosive rethinking of 
the problems of control over education in a democratic society. Published at 
$4.75. Member’s price $3.80. 
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ONE CHINESE MOON. Dr. J. Tuzo Wilson's lighthearted but provocative account 
of Red China. Published at $5.50. Member's price $4.25. 


FLAME OF POWER by Peter C. Newman. Fast-moving, provocative short biogra- 
phies of ‘eleven of Canada’s greatest entrepreneurs. Published at $4.95. 
Member’s price $3.95. 


PEACEMAKER.OR POWDER-MONKEY by James M. Minifie, an authoritative 
and passionate argument for a neutralist foreign policy for Canada and 
THE TRUE FACE OF DUPLESSIS by Pierre Laporte, the best-selling informal 
biography of Quebec’s late strong man. A Dual Selection. Published at $3.50 
each. Member’s price for both books $5.50. (These titles may be had in- 
dividually at retail price.) 


CONTEMPORARY CANADA by Miriam Chapin. A friendly American journalist 
looks at our country without the usual rosy glasses. Published at $7.50. 
Member’s price $5.50. 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE MASS AGE. George Grant discusses God, morality, Marx- 
ism and the Mass Society in provocative Canadian terms. Published at $3.00. 
Member's price $2.40. 


THE DESPERATE PEOPLE by Farley Mowat. A hard-hitting account of the 
Eskimo’s misery and Canada’s shame. Published at $5.00. Member's price 
$4.00. 


BIOGRAPHY 


MY OTHER ISLANDS. Evelyn M. Richardson’s charmingly nostalgic account of 
her childhood in Nova Scotia’s off-shore islands. Published at $4.50. Members’ 
price $3.50. 

DAYS OF LIVING by Martin Roher. A young man’s search for the meaning of 
life while he was dying of an incurable disease. Published at $4.00. Member's 
price $3.15. 

THE MACKENZIE KING RECORD. Jack Pickersgill’s eye-opening presentation of 
King’s diaries. Published at $11.50. Members’ price $8.95. 

A LIFE IN THE THEATRE by Tyrone Guthrie. The great director’s lively account 
of his adventures on three continents. Published at $6.85. Member’s price 
$5.45. 

THREE AGAINST THE WILDERNESS. The amazing true story of a modern 
pioneer family and the miracle they wrought in the B.C. interior. Published 
at $5.50. Member’s price $4.40. 


POETRY 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF CANADIAN VERSE edited by A. J. M. Smith. The 
new and definitive Canadian anthology with 319 poetic selections by almost 
a hundred poets. Published at $6.00. Member’s price $4.80. 

E, J. PRATT COLLECTED POEMS. Revised second edition of the works of 
Canada’s best-loved poet, with an introduction by Northrop Frye. Published 
at $5.00. Member’s price $3.95. 

THE CRUISING AUK, wry, incisive lyric poems by George Johnston. Published 
at $2.50. Member’s price $2.00. 

A RED CARPET FOR THE SUN. The most complete collection of Irving Layton’s 
poetry yet published. Published at $3.50. Member’s price $2.75. 


THE CANADIAN READER is published monthly by Readers’ Club of Canada Ltd., 
Box 507, Station F, Toronto 5, Ontario. 








